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DIVINITY. 


INDESTUUCTIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


The early triumph of the Gospel over the fascina- 
ting idolatries and the astute atheism of Greece and 
Rome, has been often (and conclusively) insisted upon, 
asan evidence of itstruth. With that argument we have 
nothing now to do; but if the subject were not a very 
hackneyed one, it might well be passed over, in all its 
details, in proof of a different point—namely, the in- 
nate power of the religion of the Bible to vanquish 
the hearts of men. An opponent may here choose his 
alternative; either let him grant that Christianity tri- 
umphed because it was true and divine; or let him deny 
that it had any aid from heaven. In the former case we 
shall be entitled to infer that the religion of God must 
at length universally prevail; or in the latter, strongly 
argue that this doctrine possesses almost an omnipo- 
tence of intrinsic force, by which it obtained success 
under circumstances of opposition, such as made its 
triumph seem even to its enemies miraculous: and 
on this ground the expectation of its future prevalence 
cannot be thought unreasonable. 

But if there were room to imagine that the first 
spread of Christianity was owing rather to an accident- 
ei conjuncture of favoring circumstances, than to 
its real power over the human mind, or if it might 
be thought that any such peculiar virtue was all spent 
and exhausted in its first expansive effurt, then it is 
natural to look to the next occasion in which the opin- 
ions of mankind were put in fermentation, and to 
watch in what manner the system of the Bible rode 
over the high billows of political, religious and in- 
tellectual commotion. It was a fair trial for Christianity, 
and a trial essentially different from its first, when in the 
fifteenth century, after having been corrupted in every 
part to astate of loathsome ulceration, it had to con- 
tend for existence, and to work its own renovation, at 
the moment of the most extraordinary expansion of 
the human intellect that has ever happened. At that 
moment when the splendid literature of the ancient 
world started from its tomb, and kindled a blaze of 
universal admiration; at that moment when the first 
beams of sound philosophy broke over the nations; and 
when the revival of the useful arts gave at once elas- 
ticity to the minds of the million, and a check of prac- 
tical influence to the minds of the few; at the moment 
when the necromancy of the press came into play to 
expose and explode necromancy of every other kind; 
and when the discovery of new continents, and of a 
new path to the old, tended to supplant taste for what- 
ever is visionary by imparting a vivid taste for what is 
substantial; at such atime, which seemed to leave no 
chance of continued existence to aught that was not in 
its nature vigorous, might it not confidently have been 
said this is the crisis of Christianity’—If it be not in- 
wardly sound—if it have not a true hold of human na- 
ture—if it be a thing of feebleness and dotage, fit only 
for cells, and_cowls, and the precincts of the spiritual 
despotism;—if it be not adapted to the world of action, 
if it have no sympathy with the feelings of men—of 
freemen;—nothing can save it: no power of princes, 
no devices of priests, will avail to rear it anew, and to 
replace it in the veneration of the people; or at least 
in any country, where has been felt the refreshing gale 
of intellectual life. The result of this crisis néed not 
be narrated. 


it may even be doubted—had not Christianity been 
fraught with power—if all the influence of kings, and 
craft of priests could have upheld it in any part of Eu- 


rope, after the revival of learning; certainly not in 
those countries which received at the same time the 
invigoration of political liberty, and science, and com- 
merce. 

Whether the religion for which the reformers suffer- 
ed, ‘‘was from heaven or of men,” is not the question; 
but whether it is not a religion of robust constitution, 
framed to endure, and to spread, and to vanquish the 
hearts of men? With the history of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century in view, it is asked if Christianity is a 
system that must always lean upon ignorance, and craft, 
and despotism, and which, when those rotten stays are 
removed, must fail and be seen no more? 

Yet another species of trial was in store to give proof 
of the indestructibility and victorious power of Chris- 
tianity. It remained to be seen whether, when the ag- 
itations, political and moral, consequent upon the great 
schism which had taken place in Europe, had subsided, 
and when the season of slumbering and exhaustion came 
on, and when human reason, polished and tempered by 
physical science and elegant literature, should awake 
fully to the consciousness of its powers; whether then 
the religion of the Bible could retain its hold of the na- 
tions;—or at least of those of them that enjoyed with- 
out limit the happy influences of political liberty, and in- 
tellectual light. This was a sort of crisis which Chris- 
tianity had not before passed through. 


And what were the omens under which it entered 
upon the new trial of its strength? Were the friends of 
Christianity at that moment of portentous conflict a- 
wake, and vigilant and stouthearted, and thoroughly 
armed to repel assaults? The very reverse was the fact. 
For at that instant when the atheistical conspiracy made 
its long-concerted, and well-advised and consentaneous, 
and furious attack, there was scarcely a pulse of life left 
in the Christian body, in any one of the Protestant states. 
The old superstitions had crawled back into many of 
their ancient corners. The spirit of protestation against 
those superstitions had breathed itself away in trivial 
wranglings, or had given place to infidelity— infidelity 
aggravated by stalled hypocrisy. The Church of Eng- 
land—the chief prop of modern Christianity, was tor- 
pid, and fainting under the incubus of false doctrine, 
and a secular spirit, and seemed incapable of the effort 
which the peril of the time demanded: none of her sons 
were panoplied, and sonnd hearted, as champions in such 
a cause should be. Within a part only of a small body 
of Dissenters (for a part was smitten with the plague 
of heresy) and that part in great measure disqualified 
from free and energetic action by rigidities, and scruples 
and divisions—was contained almost all the religious 
life and fervor any where to be found in Chistendom. 


Meanwhile the inftdel machinators had chosen their 
ground at leisure, and were wrought tothe highest pitch 
of energy by a confident, and as it might well seem, a 
well-founded hope of success. They were backed by 
the secret wishes, or the undissembled cheerings of al- 
most the entire body of educated men throughout Eu- 
rope. They used the only language then common to the 
civilized world, and a language which might be imag- 
ined to have been framed and finished designedly to ac- 
complish the demolition of whatever was grave and ven- 
erated:—a language beyond any other of raillery, of in- 
sinuation and of sophistry; a language of polished missiles, 
whose temper could penetrate not only the cloak of im- 
posture, but the shield of truth. 


At the same portentous moment the shocks and up- 
heavings of political commotion opened a thousand fis- 
sures in the ancient structure of moral and religious sen- 
timent, and the enemies of Christianity, surprised by 
unexpected success, rushed forward to achieve an easy 
triumph. The firmest and the wisest friends of old 
opinions desponded, and many probably believed that a 
few years would see Atheism the universal doctrine of 


chies of Europe? 


the western nations, as well as military despotism the 
only form of government. 


It is hard to imagine a single advantage that was lack- 
ing to the promoters of infidelity, or a single circum- 
stance of peril and ill-omen that was not present to 
deepen the gloom of the friends of religion. The actu- 
al issue of that signal crisis is before our eyes in the 
freshness of arecentevent. Christianity—we ask not 
whether for the benefit or the injury of the world—has 
triumphed; the mere fact is all that concerns our argu- 
ment. But shall it be said—or if said, believed, that 
the late resurrection of the religion of the Bible has 
been managed in the cabinets of monarchs? Have kings 
and emperors given this turn to public opinion, which 
now compels infidelity to hide its shame behind the very 
mask of hypocrisy that it had so lately torn from the 
face of the priest? To come to facts with which 
all must be familiar;—has there not been heard, within 
the last few years, from the most sober minded, and the 
freest people of all Europe, a firm, articulate, sponta- 
neous, and cordial expression of preference, and of en- 
hanced veneration towards Christianity? Again, then we 
ask—not if this religion be true, but if it have not, even 
beneath our own observation, given proof of indestruc- 
ible vigor? 


The spread of the English stock, and language, and 
literature, over the North American continent, has af- 
forded a distinct and very significant proof of the power 
of Christianity to retain its hold of the human mind, 
and of its aptness to run hand-in-hand with civlization, 
even when unaided by those secular succors to which its 
enemies in malice, and some of its friends in over-cau- 
tion, are prone to attribute too much importance. The 
tendency of republicanism, which obviously has some 
strong affinity with infidelity*—and the connexion of the 
colonies, at the moment of their revolt, with France— 
and the prevalence of a peculiarly eager and uncorrect- 
ed commercial temper, and the absence of every sort 
and semblance of restraint upon opinion—were concur- 
rent circumstances, belonging to the infancy of the Amer- 
ican Union, of a kind which put t0 the severest test the 
intrinsic power of Christianity, in retaining its hold of 
the human mind. Could infidel experimenters have 
wished for conditions more equitable under which to try 
the respective forces of the opposing systems? 


And what has been the issue? It is true that infidelity 
holds still its ground in the United States, as in Europe, 
and there, as in Europe, keeps company with whatever 
is debauched, sordid, oppressive, reckless, ruffiantike. 
But at the same time Christianity has gained, rather than 
lost ground, and shows itself in a style of as much fer- 
vor and zeal as in England:—and perhaps, even has the 
advantage in these respects. Wherever, on that conti- 
nent, good order and intelligence are spreading, there 
also the religion of the Bible spreads. And if it be 
probable that the English race, and language, and institu- 
tions, will, in a century pervade its deserts, all appear- 
ances favor the belief that the edifices of Christian wor- 
ship will bless every landscape of the present wilder- 
ness that shall then ‘‘blossom as the rose.”’——.NVatural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm. 


*False; else why not more infidelity in the United 
States? Why so little true Christianity in the monar- 
Republicanism and the religion of the 
Bible mutually sustain each other. Christianity teaches 
the equality of man and the factitiousness of aristocrati- 
cal distinctions. Republicanism breaks the fetters im- 
— upon the intellect by tyranny, and encourages un- 

iassed, liberal and rigid investigation of truth, of wni- 
versal truth: and has not Christianity every thing to gain 
from such investigation? The Bible is essentially repub- 
lican in its tendency: strange that it should contain 
within itself a principle of self-destruction!—Ed. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, February 24th, 1831. 


Mr. Editor: —The expostulation of your correspondent 
S. in your paper of the 18th instant, is well timed and 
very cogent. We hope it will be well received, and duly 
appreciated by those to whom it is addressed. If we 
mistake not, it is the pfodaction of one of the fathers of 
reform, one who hgs made many sacrifices for the good 
cause, and whose name will be handed down to posterity, 
as one of the earliest and most efficient supporters of reli- 
gious liberty. It is true that there are many valuable 


‘men in the old church, who have been with us through- 


out the whole contest; but who thought it prudent not to 
withdraw from the Methodist Church, until they ascer- 
tained what kind of government would be adopted by the 
reformers. They have repeatedly said to us “go on, and 
if your government pleases us we will join you.” The 
constitution and discipline are now before the public, and 
we have not heard of one individual, (who is favourable 
to a representative form of church government) who has 
found fault with their leading features: nor do we be- 
lieve arly solig objections can be urged against the prin- 
ciples upon which they are founded, by any man, who is 
friendly to representation and an itinerant ministry. 
No human production was ever yet perfect, and it can- 
not be supposed, that our constitution and discipline in 
all their details will meet the views of all the friends of 
reform. It is, however, apparent to the most superficial 
observer that the grand principle of RerRESENTATION, for 
which we have so long and so ardently contended, is 
well secured without at all infringing upon the just 
rights of the itinerant ministry; or the destruction of any 
important feature of Wesleyan methodism. The whole- 
some exercise of moral discipline is also insured, upon 
principles recognized in al] sound governments, civil or 
ecclesiastical, viz: securing to the accused a fair and im- 
partial trial, both in the origimal and appellate tribunals. 
In our church, as in our civil rovernment, every freeman 
is represented in the law making department, and there 
is no privileged order either of ministers or members; 
but all are brethren with mutual rights and mutual privi- 
leges. If these things be true, we appeal to our brethren, 
who agree with us in sentiment, if they ought not at 
once to join our ranks, and assist us in carrying into ef- 
fect a system which they admire? Some aged and pious 
brethren say; ‘‘We believe you are right, and we wish 
you great success, but we are now too old to engage with 
you. If we were young we would co-operate with you 
heartily.” Now it has never been our object, or prac- 


‘tice to persuade any one to join us, who felt any objec- 


tions to do so; but we must be permitted to say, that if 
our church government is right, the one directly opposite 
to it, must be wrong; and no man is too aged to promote 
the success of that, which is right, or to turn his back 
upon that which is wrong. Some others say that, ‘‘al- 
though they are pleased with the general principles laid 
down in the elementary principles and in the constitu- 
tion, and think it greatly preferable to the old church 
government, yet as some of the details are not precisely 
consonant to their wishes or expectations, they wil] not 
join us.” I would merely ask such, if it be consistent 
with common prudence to throw away the good we have 
obtained; because we could not get all we wished? They 
ought to recollect that if any thing be wrong, the people 
have itin their power to remedy the evil. It is well 
known that there were thousands in America, who did 


‘not approve of all the details of the constitution of the 


United States at the time it was formed, and there are 
many who do not now approve of them; but would it 
have been wise in our forefathers to have rejected this 
constitution, which seemed to them the main principles 
for which they fought and conquered, and to have re- 
turned to their allegiance to a government, which treat- 
ed them like slaves, by making laws for them without 
their consent, and taxing them without a representation? 
Other brethren say we would join you, but we are few 
in our neighborhood, and we fear persecution. This, in 
some cases, may be a good objection. If there be no 
Methodist Protestant society within the reach of any one 
individual, and there are not numbers of reformers suf- 
ficient to form a class, it would be rfectly right for 
such individual not to deprive himself of the means of 
grace by withdrawing from the chureh of which he is 
now a member; but if there are individuals enough to 
form a small class, Christian heroism should make him 
willing to endure persecution in the cause of christian liber- 
ty. There are other brethren, who say your principles 
are right, but you ought not to have seceded, but have 
introduced your principles in the old church. Such we 
are afraid do not understand the true history of the se- 
cessions from. the Methodist Episcopal church. They 
cannot know, that some of our most respectable brethren, 


both among the ministry and membership, were expelled 
the church for the exercise of a right secured to them 
by the constitution of their country; that is to express 
their sentiments in a public journal. These brethren 
must have been abandoned, and must have suffered mar- 
tyrdom, so far as their church rights were concerned, or 
a new church must have been formed. What friend to 
the persecuted could hesitate in this alternative? The 
hope of reform also in the M. E. Church was idle after 
the declaration of the general conference in reply to the 
memorials of the reformers, and its sanction of the pro- 
eeedings in Baltimore city and in the Baltimore annual 
and district conferences. Our limits, however, preclude 
our entering further into this branch of the subject. 
There are some few, who were with us, whilst we sailed 
smoothly on; but who drew back when the storm began 
to rage; and some of these, we are sorry to learn, have 
become our most embittered persecutors. It has been 
several times said by our opponents that “reformed re- 
formers make the best old side Methodists.” This is natural 
enough, for having been once cast off and treated coolly, 
they feel the necessity of doing something to reinstate 
themselves to favor. Notwithstanding, however, all the 
reformers in these United States have not joined us, we 
have succeeded in establishing a free and independent 
church; and we have found that the Lord is granting us 
abundant success in calling sinners to repentance, and 
we doubt not but our church will continue to increase 
both in numbers and in piety. I cordially agree with 
my friend D. of Georgetown, in the sentiments contained 
in the extract from his letter published in your last num- 
ber; both as it regards the character of the paper and 
the continuance of a mild and temperate discussion of 
church government. The cause of religious liberty is 
too dear to us as American citizens to be lost sight of or 
disregarded. H. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Editor:—Ilt has been stated, and is reiterated, by 
some of the opponents of the Methodist Protestant church, 
that the unstationed ministers appertaining thereto, have 
obtained no rights or privileges which they did not enjoy 
as local preachers in the Methodist Episcopal church. 

It shall be the object of the writer of this to shew that 
the statement is utterly without foundation. 

First, We will state that the constitution, so called, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, framed in the memora- 
ble year of 1808, was made exclusively by itinerant 
preachers; they being convened for that purpose by re- 
quest of the Bishop, with their own concurrence. Not 
one of those itinerant constitution-makers received the 
suffrage of either a local preacher or a lay member; but 
took their seats in the legislative department without the 
voice of the church, and regardless of the suffrage of her 
members. 

We state secondly, that the constitution of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church was framed and adopted by itine- 
rant and unstationed ministers and Jay members, who 
respectively had been elected, by the suffrage of those 
three classes, for the purpose of forming a constitution 
and book of discipline for the whole church. 

We ask; was not the latter aright, and did itnot confer 
a privilege unknown to the local ministry and member- 
ship of the former? Will not every unbiassed American 
citizen and christian, pronounce the right and the privi- 
lege enjoyed by the unstationed ministers of the new 
church, such, as entitle them to a respect, to which the 
local preachers of the old church were not and cannot 
be entitled? 

Hence, instead of the names of five Bishops to give au- 
thority to the discipline of the Methodist Protestant 
church, and to say ‘‘you ought’* to do thus and so, we find 
the free representatives of itinerant and unstationed min- 
isters and laymen opening the constitution in the fol- 
lowing words, viz: . 

We, the Representatives of the Associated Methodist 
churches, in General Convention assembled, acknowledging 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the only Head of the church, and 
the word of God as the sufficient rule of faith and practice; 
and being fully persuaded that the representative form of 
church government is most scriptural, best suited to our con- 
dition, and most congenial with our views and feelings, as 
fellow citizens with the Saints and of the household of God; 
&c. We, therefore, trusting in the protection of Almighty 
God, and acting in the name of our constituents, do ordain 
and establish, and agree to be governed by the following a 
mentary principles and constitution. 

Our readers cannot fail to perceive the difference of 
rights and privileges between the unstationed ministers 
of the new and those of the local preachers of the old 
church. 

Here, once for all, we will state that, all the enact- 
ments of the general conferences of the old flow from 
the travelling preachers alone; whilst those of the new 
church flow from the legitimate representatives of the 


laity and the stationed and unstationed ministry. The 
enactments of the old church are made exclusively in 
view of the interests, influence, convenience, and prero- 
gatives of the itinerant preachers, by whom they were 
and are made; whilst those of the new church are made 
in view of the rights and privileges of all ranks in the 
church. 

We now proceed to take up the subject under discus- 
sion, as we find it provided in the constitution of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. | 

“Article 7, section 1,” defines the composition and 

wers of the annual conferences. 

1. “There shall be held annually, within the limits of each 
district, a conference, to be denominated the annual confe- 
renee, composed of all the ordained itinerant ministers, and 
of one delegate from each circuit and station for each of its 
itinerant ministers.” ° 

Here, it will be seen, that for every ordained itinerant 
minister in the conference, there shall be a delegate who 
may be either an unstationcd minister, or preacher, or 
exhorter, or private male member of the church. It 
will further be seen, that durjng the conference, on the 
passage of any rule or law, the ministry stationed and 
unstationed shall vote in one class, and the lay members 
shall vote in another; when required by three members 
of the conference, as the representatives of their circuit 
or station. 

Let us, now, contrast this with the annual conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as stated in their dis- 
cipline, page 22; 1829 edition. 

Question. ‘‘Who shall attend the annual conference.” 

Answer. ‘All the travelling preachers, who are in full 
connexion, and those (travelling) preachers who are to be re-- 
ceived in full connexion.” 

Is there a man of common sense, whether in the church 
or out of it, who cannot see that the rights and privileges, 
Acquired by the unstationed ministers in the new greatly 
exceed those of the local preachers in the old church, in 
relation to a seat in the next highest legislative body of 
the church? What consummate ignorance is evinced by 
those, who, after the foregoing statements, shall persist 
in libelling the new church? 

Let us now see the powers of the annual conferences, 
in order to shew the rights and privileges of the unsta- 
tioned ministers in the new church. A few of them are 
as follows; to define the mode of elections—to elect a 
president of the conference—to receive members and 
preachers into the conference, and those who can be em- 
ployed in the field of gospel itinerant labour—to elect to 
orders; hear and decide on appeals, define and regulate 
circuit and station boundaries, prescribe the mode of sta- 
tioning the ministers and preachers, grant appeals to those 
who have been stationed, and for all other purposes con- 
nected with the organization and continuance of said an- 
nual conferencs. 

In the old church, no matter what the powers of their 
annual conference, no local minister has a seat or voice 
as a member of that body, whilst in the new the 
eligibility of an unstationed minister to be elected, is as 
firmly secured as that of any lay delegate in the church. 

We now turn to the highest legislative department, 
viz: the General Conferences. 

The 8th Article, 2d Section, of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, declares, ‘‘the general conferenee shall be com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and laymen”—not a} 
travelling ministers—not all unstationed ministers—not 
all Jaymen; but an equal number of ministers and laymen. 
The church may elect all unstationed ministers, or al] 
stationed ministers for the ministerial] part, or they may 
divide them as they choose, as will be seen by examining 
the mode by which the representatives to the General 
Conference are elected; see section 3. 

The number of representatives, (ministers and laymen, ) 
from each district, shall be elected at the annual confe- 
rence next preceding the general conference; composed 
of the itinerant ministers, and lay delegates, with one un- 
stationed minister from each circuit and station; the un- 
stationed minister to be elected at the quarterly confe- 
rence, preceding the annual conference, by the unsta- 
tioned ministers alone in his-circuit and station. 

It will be seen that by the unstationed ministry 
coalescing with either class of the elective conference, 
they may completely regulate and control the election of 
representatives to the general conference. 

In the general conference the stationed and unsta- 
tioned ministers vote in one body; and the Jay delegates, 
in another, when required so to do by any 3 members of 
the conference, as in the annual conference; and a ma- 
jority of each of the two classes is necessary to consti- 
tute the passage of the bill. 

We shall proceed to inquire of the old church disci- 
pline, who constitute the entire general conference. We 


turn to this subject, found on th : ich j 
ba ject, found on the 19th page; which is as 


Question. ‘Who shall compose the general conferenc 
and what are the regulations and powers belonging to it.” ~ 
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Answer. ‘“‘The general conference shall be composed of one 
member (travelling minister) for every seven members (tra- 
velling ministers) of each annual conference.” ‘‘Every such 
representative shall have travelled at least four calendar years, 
from the time that they were received on trial by an annual 
conference, and are in full connexion at the time of holding 
the general conference.” 

Is there any local preacher or lay member eligible to 
a seat in the highest legislative department of the old 
church? O no—on the contrary, they are bidden away 
for ever, by the discipline as it now stands: nor is there 
any hope that they will ever be eligible, whilst the tra- 
velling preachers continue to control all the legislative, 
judicial, and executive departments of the church. _ 

Mark well, local preachers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, the law; ‘‘such representative shall have tra- 
velled at least four calendar years from the time they were 
received on trial by an annual conference, and are in full 

‘connexion (travelling) at the time of holding the conference.” 
You may expect to hear again from a LOVER OF TRUTH. 


| 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. — 
SOME THOUGHTS ON ZEAL. 


It is probable that most of sincere christians entertain 
two classes of feelings, when they look abroad upon a 
world lying in wickedness. One may be expressed by 
desires that all mankind may be brought to enjoy the sal- 
vation of God. This desire is accompanied by greater 
or less degrees of zeal, which is evinced by a willingness 
to aid in every possible way, without regard to party 
distinctions, in bringing perishing souls to the knowledge 
of the truth that they may be saved. The other class of 
feelings, though they take not so wide a range in their 
exemplification, are at one with the first, inducing to 
prayer and effort individually, and in connexion with 
the church to which we belong; submissively desiring, 
that in all revivals, ‘‘our church,” in so far as it has been 
instrumental in them, may receive its proportionate num- 
ber of the new disciples of the Redeemer. Are not these 
two classes of feelings accordant with each other and 
with the great designs of Christianity? Who can refrain 
from praying to see a world of Christianity? And as the 
church universal is now composed of separate commu- 
nities, it is not unseemly to wish that accessions may be 
to our own particular communion. The joys of heaven 
should receive glad entertainment with us—‘‘The Angels 
rejoice over one sinner that repenteth.”” Whether in 
every church of Christ these refreshing seasons are, or 
only in some, or in ours, the duty of the disciples of 
Christ to rejoice in the establishment of the kingdom of 
Ged among men, is too pleasant and obvious to need 
further remark. If our house is builded we will thank 
God, and take courage. Who will not likewise rejoice 
in the prosperity of others? Who that will not, can not 
have the true christian zeal? What! murmur because 
‘souls are added to the Lord, but not added to our parti- 
cular church! How. can such persons sincerely desire 
the conversion of mankind? 

But, a church may suppose its doctrines the pret, 
and its constitution the best—here is the arena of secta- 
rism. They are constivuted on different principles—there 
must be great mistakes somewhere. Whatchurch judges 
in its own cause independently of the Scriptures? That’ 
church which 1s infallible. What church is that which 
cannot disinterestedly rejoice in the prosperity of others? 
Cannot co-operate with others? Is exclusive in all its 
operations? Surely that church is the best constituted! 
and cannot, therefore, be expected to look on the things 
of others with as much favor as.on its own things. We 
have seen much of this exclusi¥e spirit—we have seen 
its zeal for itself, and its zeal against others. We know 
that this is not the christian zeal; for that disinterestedly 
joys in the salvation of the Lord wherever manifested, 
and by whomsoever as the instruments. We would not¢ 
unnecessarily reflect on any—but is it not too evident to 
be denied by any one, that a church whose Zeal is always 
found in alliance with sectarism, cannot be properly con- 
stituted, while this alliance is caused by its very consti- 
tution and its operations? We dare not refrain from ex- 
pressing the opinion—nay, we are compelled boldly to 
aver, that a church whose economy is exclusive of the 
co-operations of others—a church which can neglect, 
and frown upon, and scorn, christian people, because 
they are not of their fellowship, is not wholly on the 
foundation of Christ and his Apostles. We may remark 
(whether in place here or not, the remark is true)—that 
in christian zeal there is nothing latitudinarian—it al- 
ways, for Christ’s sake, pays special regard to the de- 
fences of discipline, and the culturing properties of the 
means of grace, enjoined by human condition and the 
gospel. Yet is it in nothing exclusive of those who bear 
the image of Christ—not on the ground of polity, nor 
opinion, much less for conscience sake. 
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A pure zeal for Christianity, and a zeal fora sect, as 
such, are quite dissimilar—always diverging—one lead- 
ing to Heaven, the other would drive to hell. See the 
histories of the long line of persecutions for exemplifica- 
tions. See there the true definitions of these different 
sorts of zeal. And yet all christian persecutions have 
been for Christ’s sake! 0, the day of retribution! 

Christian zeal is holy, assiduous, diffusive, disinterest- 
ed. Its lovely spirit and its means are one. Sectarian 
zeal also has its peculiar means, and they are not a few— 
they may be detected by their direction, all pointing 
backward to self, and are too frequently regardless of 
every thing between them and their end. 

We will now look into the Scriptures for a further de- 
scription of christian zeal. See how the Apostle inciden- 
tally describes it—he does not so of set purpose—but in 
an unintentional way. 

“Now, I pray God that ye do no evil; nor TaHaT we 
SHOULD APPEAR APPROVED; but that ye should do that 
which is honest, though we be as reprobates. Here is 
the zeal which seeks the good of others—the zeal of one 
who in some sense would have been willing to be ac- 
cursed for the sake of his kinsfolk. Yet, he could wish 
himself well, and seek the good of his brethren, even 
with reference to his own well-being. —“This I do for 
the gospel’s sake, that I may be a partaker thereof with 
you.”” The sectarist, however, transposes this prayer— 
he must be approved, though others be as reprobates. 
The church! the church! he does all for his church’s 
sake! A new edition of the righteousness of the scribes 
and pharisees. See their qualities and properties in 
Matt. xxiii. There is a full length portrait of this zeal 
of sectarism. The poverty of spirit of this pride ‘is to 
be discovered in all its means being directed’ to add 
wealth, and influence, and numbers to a sect, for their 
own sake. And here is the meekness which, in possess- 
ing the high places, possesses the earth. Pity that they 
should not be called of men, Rabbi! Rabbi! ‘ 

Christian zeal has one other property, or habit, which 
contradistinguishes it from sectarism. Christian zeal 
runs in haste, and holding up both hands, exults in every 
place wherever are seen the victories of the cross.~ All 
this time sectarism is wondering, ‘‘who these people 
might be!” It is not the cause of Christ only, nor the 
conversion of souls only, that the sectarist rejoices in. 
Indeed so identical is the cause of christianity and his 
church, that he cannot in conscience admit the reality.of 
the work of which he is informed—it being at some 
Nazareth! We may know that he joys not, because he 
never publishes the revivals and the growing prosperity 
of others; or, only some of those most innocent in oppo- 
sition to his designs. | 

But christian zeal joins hands with all the followers 
of the Lord—praying always, ‘“‘Send, Lord, by whom 
thou wilt send.’ ‘‘O, Lord, now send prosperity.”  S. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Editor,—I am glad to find the attention of our 
brethren has been called, by your correspondent, M. P. 
to the important subject of ‘‘Missionary or Minister-aid 
Societies; and I hope no time will be lost in carrying 
into effect his proposition. A good example has al- 
ready been set by our sisters in Baltimore. The aid af- 
forded by them last year was very seasonable; and I be- 
lieve nearly, if not quite sufficient, with the conference 
collections, to meet the demands of our itinerant breth- 
ern, who did not receive full compensation for their ser- 
vices, from the circuits and stations to which they were 
appointed. If dll the circuits and stations would form 
similar societies; and make fifty cents the price of ad- 
mission to membership, there are few, who would refuse 
to join in so good a work, and many (whose circumstan- 
ces would justify it,) would take pleasure in making do- 
nations of from one to ten dollars. The object of these 
societies (I presume) would be first to relieve the wants 
of those preachers, who could not obtain a sufficient 
support from the circuits to which they were sent; and 
the balance to be invested either in the book concern, 
or some other way, to create a fund, the interest of 
which should be applied to the support of the worn-out 
itinerant ministers; and the widows and children of } 
itinerant ministers; and the widows and children of such 
as shall die in the itinerant ranks. Is there a philan- 
throphist who would not willingly give to such a cause? 
Can any Christian, who is able, withhold his support? 
The itinerant ministry abandons money making employ- 
ments and give their whole time to the church, and to 
the good of the world. They are called to endure many 
severe privations in their frequent removals from be- 
loved friends, and are frequently called to make these 
sacrifices annually. They are stationed among strang- 
ers far from their homes and their friends, and it takes 
some time for them and their families to become well 


by the time friendships are well formed, the interests of 
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the Church may require their removal to another 
strange place, and this they are almost continually har- 

rassed with painful separations and the making of new 

acquaintances. These sacrifices are made not to benefit 
them in pecuniary matters, for they ask only a support, 
and a very scanty one is too often afforded. If they be 
husbands or fathers they must often feel deep solicitude, 
as to what will be the situation of their families, when 
it shall please God to remove them from labor to reward; 
and ‘indeed while they live they know that they are 
liable to disease, and may be unable sufficiently to dis- 
charge their ministerial duties. If they had ‘the as- 
surance of ppert in case of sickness, and knew that 
their wives and children would be taken care of by the 
church after their decease, they would be spared many 
anxious thoughts, and be enabled more cheerfully to per- 
form the arduous duties of their calling. Many valua- 
ble ministers are kept from itinerating by the fear that 
their families would suffer; and I have little doubt, if 
these societies should be generally established in our 
Church, that we should soon find our itinerant ranks 
filled with able and efficient workmen. Our brethren, 
who regardless of these discouragements, have already 
entered the itinerant field in our infant Church, will al- 
ways deservedly hold an elevated place in the affections 
of our community. What member of our little Zion will 
not be willing to make some little sacrifice of interest, 
to sustain those noble spirits, who, amidst so many diffi- 
culties and privations, have fearlessly stepped forward 
and tendered their services in support of Christian liber- 
ty and of an itinerant ministry? We have seen them en- 
tering into the work cheerfully and heartily. The hoary 
headed veteran of the cross has been seen abandoning 
his ease, and going forth as an itinerant; popular minis- 
ters of the M. E. Church, disdaining the power with 
which they were vested in that Church, have joined us; 
ans away both power and an interest in the ample 
funds of that society; and prontising young men, who 
would be ornaments to any church, have united their 
destinies with ours. They have made many sacrifices 
for us, and we will show them that their confidence in a 
liberal church government has not been misplaced. The 
importance of the advice of M. P. must be so obvious, 
that I feel it would be a waste of time to multiply words 
to supportit. I know, from what I have witnessed, that 
our brethren are liberal, that they have had to expend 
large sums in support of the preachers and in erecting 
houses of worship. They have really done more than 
they thought they could do; but I think it is likely, if 
they will examine closely, they will find that their tem- 
poral prosperity is as great now as when they gave less. 
I am so much of an enthusiast as to believe that no man 
injures his pecuniary interests by a prudent liberality to 
the church of Christ. One dollar more to the poorest, 
and ten dollars to the more independent, will not be 
missed at the end of the year. These sums from our 
members, and from our liberal friends, who have hereto- 
fore so magnanimously contributed to us, when aggre- 
gated would amount to a sum sufficient to cheer the 
aching hearts and fearful bosoms of many of our labo- 
rious and self-denying itinerants. Whose heart does 
not fire with a holy emulation to be among the fore: 
most, in this grand scheme of relief to the heralds of the 
cross? A dollar saved in the price of a coat ora gown, 
in a hat or a bonnet would do wonders in this cause, and 
would not detract aught from our respectability as citizens, of 
as Christians. God save us from the sin of adorning our 
perishing bodies with gay and costly apparel, whilst. the 
sick minister; or the widows and children of those, who 
have worn themselves out in the work, are hungry, or 
clothed in tattered garments. As the ladies are gener- 
ally foremost, in societies of this kind, and are more 

persevering in their efforts, I hope our sisters, in other 
stations and cireuits, will follow the humane example 
set them in Baltimore. Our sisters on the Eastern Shore 
have turned their attention to the subject, and I hope 

will soon be able to report themselves as auxiliary to 
the society in Baltimore, or as independent societies. 

Their operations and their influence will stimulate the 
brethren to action, and a respectable fund, I trust, will 
soon be raised, and all things move on harmoniously. 

Let it not be supposed by any, that in giving our itine- 

rant brethren the credit to which they are so justly en- 

titled, that we are insensible to the high claims of our 
‘“unstationed” brethren. They deservedly stand high in 

the affections of our people; for we are all brethren 

with mutual rights, mutual sympathies, and mutual affee- 

tions, and I am well assured that this class of our min- 

istry, notwithstanding their personal labours in the good 

cause of the salvation of souls, will not hold back from 

contributing liberally, according to their means, to the 

promotion of societies for the relief of the itinerant 

brethren. They have never been backward, and their 

readiness to labour, and their liberal donations to the 


acquainted with the brethren to whom they are sent; and } Church, must command the respect of all. 


P. B. H, 


E. S. of Maryland, Feb. 16, 1831. 
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GLEANINGS, 


For the Methodist Pretestant. - 
ABUSES OF THE DOCTRINES OF PROVIDENCE. 


Dialogue IV. 


B. Iam convinced that both these classes of events— 
those which common sense and experience might have 
enabled a man to anticipate—and those which no saga- 
city could have anticipated—are manifestly necessary to 
the full development of the faculties of human nature. 

A. We will continue our investigations: if, for exam- 
ple, there were no constancy in the events of life, there 
would be no room left for rational agency: and if, on the 
other hand, there were no inconstancy, the operations of 
the reasoning faculties would fall into a mechanical re- 
gularity, and the imaginations and the passions would be 
iron-bound, as by the immobility of fate. It is by the ad- 
mirable combinations of order and disorder, of unifor- 
mity and variety, of certainty and of chance, that the 
faculties and desires are wrought up to their full play of 
energy and vivacity—of reason and of feeling. — 

C. Do not let us lose sight of our object. It 1s espe- 
cially in connexion with the doctrine of providence, that 


“we have at present to consider these two elements of 


human life; and as to the first of them, it is evident that 
the settled order of causes and effects, so far as it may 
be ascertained by observation and experience, claims 
the réspect and obedience of every intelligent agent; 
since it is nothing Jess than the implicit will of the Au- 
thor of nature, legibly written upon the constitution of 
the world. 

B. Is not this will sanctioned by immediate rewards 
and punishments? 

C. Health, wealth, prosperity, are the usual conse- 
quents of obedience to the plain dictates of common 
sense, and the lessons of experience: while sickness, 
poverty, degradation, are the almost certain inflictions 
that attend a negligent interpretation, ora presumptuous 
disregard of the will of the Author of nature. 

A. The dictates of prudence are in truth the com- 
mands of God, and His benevolence is vindicated by the 
fact, that the miseries of life are to a very great extent 
attributable to a contempt of those commands. 

B. But is there not a higher government of men, as 
moral and religious beings, which is carried on chiefly 
by means of the fortuities of life? 

C. Yes. Those unforeseen accidents which so often 
control the lot of men, constitute a superstratum in the 
system of human affairs, wherein, peculiarly, the divine 
providence holds empire for the accomplishment of its 
special purposes. It is from this hidden and inexhausti- 
ble mine of chances—chances as we must call them, 
that the Governor of the world knows, with unfathoma- 
ble skill, the materials of his dispensations toward each 
individual of mankind. 

A. Who can but wonder and adore? The world of na- 
ture affords no instances of complicated and exact con- 
trivance, comparable to that which so arranges the vast 
chaos of contingencies, as to produce, with unerring pre- 
cision, a special order of events to every individual of 
the human family. 

B. Do you not trespass on moral agency? 

C. No. Amid the whirl of myriads of fortuities, the 

means are selected and combined for constructing as 
many independent machineries of moral discipline as there 
are moral agents in the world; and each apparatus is 
complete in itself, and complete as a part of a univer- 
sal movement. 
_ A. Let us most carefully consider, that, if the special 
intentions of Providence towards individuals were affect- 
ed by the aid of supernatural interpositions, the power 
and presence of the Supreme Disposer might, indeed, 
be more Strikingly displayed; but his skill much less. 
And herein especially is manifested the perfection of the 
Divine wisdom, that the most surprising conjunctions of 
events are brought about by the simplest means, and in 
@ manner that is perfectly in harmony with the ordinary 
course of human affairs. 

B. This is in fact the great miracle of Providence. 

A. You mean to say—that the great miracle of Provi- 
dence is—that no miracles are needed to accomplish its 
purposes. 

C. Where shall our wonder find its limits! 
series of events are travellin 

towards the same point 
beaten track of ordin 
section, at the ve 
serve, perhaps, 
an empire. 


A. The materials of the machinery of Providen 
all of ordinary quality; but their combination displane 
nothing Jess than infinite ski mation displays 


Countless 
g on from remote quarters 


; and each series moves on in the 
ary occurrences; but their inter- 
ry moment in which they meet, shall 
to give a new direction to the affairs of 


POETRY. 


THE SPRING JOURNEY. 
By the late Bishop Heber. 


O green was the corn as I rode on my way, 

And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
_ And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 

And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud; 

From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 


The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the 
hill; 

And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure, as onward I sped, 

To gaze where the rainbow gleam’d broad over head. 


O such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 
To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill! 


Through sunshine and shower may our progress be even, | 


And our tears add a charm to the prospect of heaven. 


THE PROPHECY AGAINST TYRE. 
(From “The Gem.’’) 


A thousand harps their echo gave, 
Along the evening’s surge of gold; 
A thousand galleys stemm’d the wave 
Beneath the Tyrian banner’s fold: 
And gallant shout, and joyous song, 
Rose from the city’s myriad-throng. 


Yet all, at onte, were hush’d as death,— 
Prince, warrior, minstrel, lord, and slave: 

No foot-fall rang, was breathed no breath, 
As, like a comer from the grave, 

Ezekiel’s lip and eye of fire 

Flash’d Heaven’s high wrath on guilty Tyre. 


‘Hail, Queen of Glory! Queen of Shame! 
Thou crown’d with Conquest’s richest crown! 
Whose arrow was a shaft of flame, 
Whose trumpet but for blood was blown,— 
Woe to thy banner and thy plume, 
Thy throne is past,—behold thy tomb! 


“Thy sword hath smote Jerusalem, 
And for that smiting shalt thou die: 
Thy power be dust, thy wealth a dream, 
Thy name like summer clouds pass by; 
Thy kingdom to itself make wings:— 
Now war thee with the King of kings! 


“Sheba and Rama were thy slaves; _ 
Dedan thy fiery charioteer; 

Tarshish and Ophir’s golden caves 
Brought tribute to thy giant spear: 

The Syrian emerald wreathed thy brow,— 

E’en Judah knelt:—What art thou now? 


“The captive’s hopeless agony, 

The blood that clamours from the ground, 
The broken altar’s midnight cry, 

At last, at last, one throne have found: 
Tyrant! thy turban shall be bow’d; 
That throne is on the thunder-cloud! 


‘Ride on thy rushing chariots, ride,— 
And rouse thy trumpets’ haughty peal; 
Yet o’er thee sweeps a giant stride, 
A giant grasp shall crush thy wheel: 
Thy helm and shield are weak as air, 
Thy bed shall be a bloody lair. 


“The plague shall wither up thy heart, 
The famine waste thee to the bone; 

Through the rent skin the nerve shall start; 
The world thy face of woe shall shun; 

Pangs utterless thy veins shall fill, 

Yet comes the vengeance sterner still. 


comes,—I hear the distant roar, - 

The whirlwind trampling of the field; 
Hark to the storm whose rain is gore! 

The flood whose surge is spear and shield! 
And whose the banner, like a sun 
Blazing above? Hail, Babylon! 


“yet worse than war: the feud within, 
he civil strife, thy strength shal! drain, 
Corruption fill thy cup of sin, 
And Falsehood forge and fix the chain, 
And Treason in the dark shall slay; 
And thus thy streagth shall melt away. 


“Then comes the battle of despair, 
And Ashur’s sons shall climb thy walls, 
And Persia’s furious torches glare 
Through ivory gates and gilded halls: 
And thou be but a mightier tomb, 
Seal’d, mark’d, undone,—the child of doom. 


“The earth shall see a thousand kings, 
Yet thou shalt still be desolate, 

A sand, where vultures rest their wings, 
Where the sea-dragon meets its mate: 

A rock hy time and tempest riven, 

Abhorr’d by man, accursed of Heaven.” 


Diro- 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1831. 


[From Douglas, on the advancement of Society. | 


The great power of the daily and weekly press may 
in some degree be judged of, from the exertions which 
the Times journal, in cases of urgent extremity, has sud- 
denly and successfully made in behalf of the unfortunate, 
and the relief which it has thus afforded where individu- 


al efforts would have altogether failed in the promptness 


and in the efficacy required; and the extent of such aid 
may be clearly seen from the subscriptions which are 
poured in to succour the distressed whenever the news- 
papers unite in representing their case to the public. At 
present these journals do not act upon a plan sufficient 
ly systematic to show what could be done by great ta- 
lents pursuing the same object from day to day, and from 
year to year; and we must rather look to the past than to 
the present, to the times when the periodical press had 
not acquired the influence which it now possesses, for an 


| example of the over-ruling force it can put forth, and of 


the mastery it can gain over the thoughts of the age, and 
of the current it can give to the general feeling. This 
example we may find in the Letters of Junius, which, in 
a great measure, gave anew tone to public sentiment, 
and still continue to exert an influence hostile to the 
rulers of the country; and though, from the manifest dis- 
regard of truth in many of its statements, and the want 
of candour throughout, it is no longer, if it ever was, an 
authority in this country, and actg only in the deathless 
sting it has left behind it; yet abroad it maintains a high 
reputation, and is a work of acknowledged reference, 
and was the book which the Emperor Napoleon consult- 
ed as the index of the national sentiments when he had 
the prosp€ct of finding a refuge in England. Ifa writer 
who possessed equal talents)with Junius, and who had 
on his side, what the @her wanted, the force of truth, 
there can be no doubt that he would exercise a para 
mount sway over his cotemporaries, and leave behind a 
long-enduring authority and a lasting reputation. 


A religious writer of popular talents, and of a forcible 
style, could have no station of more extensive usefulness 
than the direction of a weekly newspaper. Neither the 
pulpit nor the senate house, could afford a more various 
or more ample field. Every good cause would require 
his assistance, and would receive his easy and effectual 
support, He could open the fountain of public liberab 
ity, and direct its currents wherever they were required, 
while at the same time, he could mould the exertions of 
benevolent societies, and shape them into a more effi- 
cient form. Unconfined to any party or society, he would 
be the mutual benefactor of all, and their general de- 
fence; for, lightly armed, and ever ready for action, he 
might be the earliest to repel an attack, and the first to 


lead in advance. 
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We are happy to state that the Rey. Thomas H. Stock- 
ton, Pastor of the Methodist Protestant Church in this 
city, is so far recovered from his late indisposition, that 
it is probable he will be abje to fill his appointment in 
St. John’s church, Liberty street, on next Sabbath morn- 


ing. 


NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. is received and shall be published next week. We 
are under many obligations to him for his large contri- 
butions. We wish his example were followed by more. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO THE PUBLISHER. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Thomas, 
New York, February 18, 1831. 

Dear Brother.—Permit me before I close this to touch 
another subject of still greater interest, and on which 
we look with most heartfelt pleasure.—Namely the 
general revival of Religion in the city of New 
York,and of which accounts have been published in 
most of the religious periodicals of this city. 

This revival is not confined to one denomination of 
Christians—but pervades gooey all the churches. It 
has progressed for a considerable time past—by day and 
by night. Numbers from want of rest were compelled 
to retire for rest. 

The refreshiug showers of divine grace still contin- 

ue to descend on our Zion, and whilst some other 
churches appear to enjoy the pouring stream, we at 
least have the skirts of the growing cloud constantly 
hovering over us. 

Since my last, we have received nearly forty mem- 
bers into the M. P. Church, whilst others have attach- 
ed themselves to some of our sister churches. 

The subjects of this divine work consist of the 
young, the middle-aged, and the aged. 

Last Tuesday we held a love-feast in Sullivan street 
Church. Several who have been in the habit of attend- 
ing that church for many years have said they never 
knew it in this way before. 

More than a hundred were admitted by notes, and be- 
fore the close a great number were agonizing’ for par- 
doning mercy—some at the altar, others in various parts 
of the congregation ~since which many profess to have 
obtained forgiveness of their sins. 

We are now holding athree days meeting at Pitt 
street church, where our brother L. R. Reese labours, 
and the Lord is pouring out his spirit, and we expect 
before it shall close that many will be enabled to rejoice 
iu the personal knowledge and experience of the love 
of God and in the remission of their sins, whilst believers 
shall be renewed in faith and hope and love. 

We have learned with gratitude to God, that he is 
making bare his saving arm throughout the northern 
section, Albany, Troy, Lansingburg, and many ether 
places have been most signally visited. 

Ride on divine and omnipotent Redeemer, from con- 
quering unto conquest, until the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our God and his Christ— 
until every human heart shall be a habitation of God 
though the spirit, and every house a house of prayer. 

Truly yours in the bonds of a peaceful gospel. 


Rey. K. S. Cropper writes:—Philadelphia, Feb. 18, 
1831.—‘“Dear Brother, We are proceeding here with a 
gradual increase.” 


Rey. Daniel Bromley, Buckmanton town, writes as 
follows:—Dear Brother, The Constitution is well re- 
ceived by most of the people of thought and influence. 
We have had some very fine Quarterly meetings last 
month. Religion is reviving—souls are convicted and 
athers are converted to God. We hope for more plenti- 
ful showers.” 


Hon. Charles Kennon writes:—Oak Grove, Newton 
egunty, Georgia, Feb. 7th, 1831.—‘*Dear Brother, We 
are anxiously looking for the books. The cry to see the 
Constituiion and Discipline is echoed from all that have 
heard any thing of our proceedings, and the general 
voice, so far as I have heard, is flattering beyond our 
moat sanguine expectations.” 

“That the Constitution of the Methodist Protestant 
Church is no ordinary production, seems evident, from 
the united opinions of all disinterested men who have 
seen that instrument; and still, whilst we highly approve 
the Constitution, the bill of rights transcends any produc- 
tion of the kind we have seen. This, and a good Con- 


stitution aud Discipline, and a proper adtninistrafion of | p 


them—what have we to fear?” 


Rev. Charles Avery writes:—Pittsburg, Feb. 17, 1831. 
‘“Dear Brother, I am glad to learn the increase of sub- 
scribers to the M. Protestant. A great door is opened 
for the spread of pure religion, on the principles of Bible 
liberty, in this section of the country, and our preachers 
are improving the providential openings.” 

The mouths of our slanderers are in a great measure 
stopped, but they probably will not cease to persecute 
and misrepresent.” 


Thomas Jacobs, Esq. writes:—Alexandria, Feb. 21, 
1831.—*‘Dear brother, you will please send the Mutual 
Rights and Methodist Protestant. Herewith you will 
receive a list of subscribers. We are pleased with the 
paper and hope it will be well sustained.” 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. James Hunter, En- 
field, N. Carolina, February 18, 183]. 

“Dear brother, I duly received your letter, enclosing 
a prospectus, and requesting my co-operation in getting 
subscribers, &c. for our new paper. Having acted as 
agent for the Wesleyan Repository and Mutual Rights, 
I had thought lately that it was time for me to decline 
the agency, as I am far advanced in life, (being now in 
my sixty-fourth year) and give it up to some person who 
should be better able to attend tothe interests of the 
church, the Editor, and the patrons of the paper. 

I have concluded, however, to continue a little longer 
my feeble efforts in this office. Having yet a little 
strength, by the blessing of God, I am willing to do what 
I can in aid of our infant church. 

When the question of reform was first agitated among 
us, I was determined to examine the subject impartially, 
and act according to the best light I could get. Being 
fully convinced that the principles of religious freedom, 
contended for by reformers, were right and ought to 
vail, I hesitated not, but as an honest and independent 
man, came out publicly in favour of reform, regardless 
of consequences. Thousands of our brethren have acted 
in the same way; and, notwithstanding the many unchris- 
tian and cruel measures made use of to put them down, 
we have great cause to rejoice that our cause has pros- 
pered, and still continues to prosper. I have no doubt 
there are many good, well-meaning persons, who are con- 
vinced that our cause is just and ought to prevail, and 
they wish us God-speed; but for lack of courage or through 
fear of giving offence, they do not join in with us and 
help us in promoting the great and“good cause of chris- 
tian liberty: not considering that those, who are not for 
us, are (at least by example) against us. I now inclose 
you $20, paid to me in advance for the Methodist Pro- 
testant.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE OF OUR CHURCHES IN AND ABOUT BOSTON, ; 


Mr. Editer:—Please to insert the following in your 
excellent paper, and oblige your patrons in this part of 
the work. 


In June, 1827, a small church of eleven members was 
organized in Malden, under the pastoral-care of the 
writer of this article, notwithstanding severe opposition 
from our brethren of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
disallowing any rights in church government to laymen. 
Through the grace of God and the effusions of the Holy 
Spirit, the society gradually increased to about thirty 
communicants; and has been so prospered as to be able 
to build a neat little chapel, which is well filled with at- 
tentive hearers. Early in 1830 the Rev. J. D. Yates with- 
drew from the old church in Boston, and has proved a 
very useful auxiliary. By his pen, he contributed much: 
to the circulation of the knowledge of our principles in 
these regions; and it was soon found that some of the 
most distinguished laymen of the old church in this city 
were altogether dissatisfied with its government. A 
meeting was called at the house of John D. Dyer, Esq., 
at which the conventional articles were provisionally 
adopted. The meeting adjourned to the house of Amos 
Binney, Esq., when measures were taken to obtain suit- 
able preachers. By the kind interference of Dr. Jennings, 
the services of Dr. John French, of Norfolk, Virginia, 


the city, but also in the surrounding country. 


the hills and vallies of New England. In his 01d’ dé, for 


the sake of christian liberty, he has been willing to leave 
the church, in whose service he spent the pridé and 
strength of his years, and in whose bosom dre Contained 
the companions of his toils, and the extended circle of 
his friends. Since brother French left, about 20 new 
members have been added to otir church, and the Lord 
has revived his work among us, But we greatly need a 
resident minister, devoted wholly to the work, that he 
may superintend the interests of the church, not only in 
For ow 
High, Eternal Lord in opening to us many effectual dcors 
for the spread and establishment of the truth; which it is 
impossible for us to occupy without efficient help. May 
God send the liberty-loving Methodists of New England 
pastors after his own heart. For loud and extended is 
the cry, ‘‘Come over and help us.” 
Yours to serve in the cause of Christ, 
THOMAS F. NORRIS. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. T. K. Witsil, giving 
an account of the condition of our society in Rockland 
circuit, New York, Feb. 22d, 1831. 


Dear brother,—“I will occupy a part of the remaining 
blank with a short account of the state of this circuit, to 
which I was appointed last spring. When I came to it, 
I found nine preaching-places and about 80 members. 
Brother Lowe, my co-partner, in a few weeks, retired on 
account of his health. I was then left alone on a four 
weeks circuit; and yet not alone, for the Lord was with 
me, and about 40 were added to our number before the 
third Quarterly meeting: at which timel obtained ministe- | 
rial help. Our whole increase, since conference, is about 
sixty individuals, nearly all from the world. | 

We now have as many appointments as we can fill; 
_ could have as many more, if we had preaehers to fill 
them. 

The brethren, at Haverstraw village, are collecting 
materials for a church, which they intend to commence 
building in the spring. It is to be of brick, 

Yours, &c, 
T. K, WITSIL. 


CONVENTIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 


— 


( Continued.) 


Tuesday, Nov. 9. 


On motion, the Convention took up the eighth article, 
which, in the report of the committee, reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Composition of the General Conference. 


I. There shall be a General Conference of this Associa- 
tion, on the first Tuesday in , in the year of 
our Lord in the city of and on 
the first Tuesday in every year thereafter, in such 
place as may be determined on by the Conference. | 

II. The General Conference shall consist of an equal 
number of Ministers and Laymen. The ratio of represen- 
tation from each district shall be one minister and one | 
man for every white persons in full membership, 
until a different ratio shall have been fixed by the General 
Conference. ry 

Ill. The representatives ta the General Conference shall be 
elected by the male members of the respective districts, inclu- 
ding ministers and preachers, in the following manner. . 

Ist. Each Annual Conference shall, at least months 
before the sitting of the General Conference, nominate, by 
ballot, a. nwmber of eligible candidates, equal to double the 
number of representatives to the General Conference to which 
the district is entitled; provided, however, that not more than 
one half the ministers, and not more than one half the lay- 
men nominated by an Annual Conference, be members there- 
of; and provided, also, that it shall require a majority of all 
the votes of the delegates present, belonging to the .fnnual 
Conferences, as well as a majority ofall the votes of the itin- 
erant ministers present, to constitute an election to nomina- 
tion. 

2d. 1 complete list of the names of all the ministers and 
laymen, put in nomination by the Annual Conference, to- 


were procured; who, with his lady, arrived in our city 
on the 2nd of September last; and on the 5th inst. formed 
a church of rising thirty members, He preached seven 
sabbaths in the city, and two in Malden, besides deliver- 
ing many lectures. His services were every where, well 
attended; and hundreds in these regions will have cause 
in eternity to bless God for his labour of love among us. 
Finally, after arduous and unremitted labours, and leav- 
ing behind him fifty-two members and an overflowing 
congregation, he bade us adieu. He was succeeded in 
the pastoral duties by Joseph Snelling, an unstationed 
reacher, who, in times past, travelled with Jesse Lee, 


and 30 or 40 years ago assisted in planting Methodism in 


gether with the names of the persons constituting the com- 
mittee of elections, and their place of residence, shall be 
farwarded to each station and circuit. From which list the 
male members of the respective circuits and stations shall 
elect by ballot the number of representatives to which thetr 
district is entitled. «The election of representatives shall be 
conducted in the manner as prescribed for the election of 
delegates in the seventh article of this constitution; provided, 
however, that the Quarterly Conference“of' each circuit shall 
have authority, if they judge proper, to divide their circuit 
into from two to four electoral sections, for the accommoda-. 
tion of atl the members. The whole number of votes given 
in each circuit and station at the time of election, tn favor 


| 
| 
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fer 


> © 


70 
of each minister and 


, whose name stands on the list 
of nominations, shall be forwarded by the stewards, under 
seal, te the commiitee of elections. 

3d Each Jnnual Conference shall also appoint a com- 


i ions, consisting of persons residing con- 
Conference; whose duty it shall be, to receive and examine 
the election returns, made the respective stations, and cir- 
cuits, within the limits of the district; and to announce, as 
duly elected, the names of those mininsters and laymen who 
shall have received the highest number of votes, up to the 
number of representatives to which the district is entitled. 

4th. In the event of any two or more ministers, or any 
two or more laymen, having an equal number of votes, when 
only one aieiaer or only one layman is required, the commit 
tee shall decide which minister or layman shall be the repre- 
sentative. x 

1V. The General Conference shall elect by ballot, a presi- 
dent to preside over its deliberations; and one or more secre- 
taries, all of whom to serve during the sitting of the Con- 
ference; shall also judge of election returns, and quali ifica- 
tions of its own members, and form its own rules of order. 
A majority of all the representatives in altendance, shall con- 

“4 The ministers and laymen shall deliberate in one body; 
but if, upon the final passage of any question, it be required 

five members, the ministers and laymen shall vole separate- 
ly, and the concurrence of a majority of both classes of re- 
presentatives shall be necessary to constitute a vote of the 
Conference.—1 similar regulation shall be observed by the 

nual Conferences. 
and nays shall upon the journal, 
at the call of one rt of the members present. 

Vil. publish such parts of the jour- 
nal of its proceedings, as may be deemed requisite. 

VIII. 4 papers, books, &c. belonging to the Conference, 
shall be preserved as that body may direct. 


On motion the first section was taken up; and the 


Convention proceeded to fill up the blanks. 

The first blank was filled with “may.” 

The second blank was filled up with ‘'1834.” 

The third blank. was filled up with ‘Georgetown, D. C.” 
The fourth blank was filled up with the word “‘seventh.”’ 

The first seetion of article § was then adopted. 

The second section was taken up. . 

Brother Wallace moved, to amend the section by in- 
serting‘ ‘‘one half the Ministers Itinerant, the other half 
Local.’’* 

be continued. 


*As we progress in the publication of the Convention- 
al proceedings, our readers will perceive, that the old 
epithet ‘‘Local Preacher” is completely discarded; and 
that the more appropriate appellation, ‘‘UnsTaTioNEpD 
Mimistver” is introduced. Our constitution and dis- 
—— recognize no such distinctive epithets, as ‘‘local 
and travelling preachers.”» The whole body of our min- 
istry is distinguished by the terms ‘‘stationed and unsta- 
tioned ministers and preachers, enjoying equal rights and 
privileges; and the Constitution makes it the “duty of 
each minister and preacher (though he be not stationed, ) 
to render al] the pastorax assistance he can consistent- 
ly with his other engagements.” —Ed. | 

SELECT EXTRACTS. 


‘MY KINGDOM 18 NOT OF THIS WORLD. 
John xviii. 36. 


The world cannot exist without moral order, the first 
principles of which are written in the heart, and become 
a law of themselves unto those who are without the 
knowledge of arevealed]law.* And, hence, it has been 
a great aim of every revealed dispensation to coincide 
with and give all possible support to this natural and 
most wholesome impression. Now, the ordinary effect 
of this law of moral order is to render a man respected 


. and happy, whatever may be his station in life; and so 


far the maxims of the world concur with those of reli- 
gion; for the man of piety is by his very tenets obliged 
to act up to the very spirit of this law, and must neces- 
sarily participate in its general advantages. And as the 
moralist commonly finds that *honesty is the best policy,’ 
so the Christian ascértains, upon the same scale, even in 
respect to external concerns, that ‘the ways of wisdom 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace:? 
that ‘godliness is proabie unto all things; having prom- 
ise Of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
this mida d, th 
n this middie ground, the two systems touch. b 

beyond this there is little or no Ban a on either side. 
‘My kingdom (said our Saviour) is not of this world.’ 
And it is wonderful to behold how much the general 
providence, as. well ‘as the special interposition of God, 


*Rom. ii. 14. | tl Tim. iv. 8. 
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has, at all times, been Jabouring to fix this important 
doctrine in our bosoms; and to shew us how little world- 
ly power, or worldly talents, or worldly influence of any 
kind; have availed to propagate or uphold religion; to 
introduce it into the heart, or to keep it there. The 
brightest and most heroic times for the church, have 
generally been those of persecution: the darkest and 
most disgraceful, those in which the arm of secular pow- 
er has thrust forward its impotent and unhallowed ef- 
forts in her behalf; and compelled mankind to become 
proselytes to the faith. 

What has the mightiest and most pompous crusade 
ever achieved in favour of that very cross whose cause 
it so wantonly undertook; atid under whose banners, con- 
secrated indeed by the oil of mistaken or arrogant hiero- 
phants, but never by the unction of the eternal Spirit, 
the confederated armies of Europe have marched for- 
ward against the painim foe with enthusiasm? What 
single spot on the whole map of the globe can we select 
as a trophy of his triumphant career, as an extension of 
the boundary line of Christendom? When have such ex- 
ploits ever succeeded in permanently planting a church, 
or rescuing a single village from the thraldom of super- 
stition or infidelity? Or where indeed have they ever 
been crowned with the success that might have been 
reasonably expected on every other occasion; and which 
has accompanied the swords of other powers when drawn 
for the spread of false religions? Where Bramha now 
lords it with almost undisputed sway, from the Ganges to 
the Indus, there is little doubt that the faith of Budha was 
once the reigning superstition; and the rich and varie- 
gated regions of Egypt, Persia, Arabia, and Europe, the 
plundered and subjugated patriarchate of the East, the 
oppressive sufferings of the Archipelago, still attest, in a 
long train of triumphs, the proud harvests of the Cres- 
cent. 

Whence this extraordinary difference? this contrast 
so irreconcileable with the natural order of things, and 
the march of moral calculation? The words of our 
adorable Saviour alone solve the mystery: ‘My kingdom 
is not of this world, (else) would my servants fight.’ 

What have the wealth, or the splendor, or the talents 
of the world, ever accomplished in favor of genuine re- 
ligion? or what are they accomplishing at this moment? 
If we turn to the magnificent biographies of those who 
are already gone to give an account of this momentous 
concern at the bar of the final Judge; or follow up their 
successors into the witty or the fashionable circles of our 
own day—how small is the aggregate of their contribu- 
tions! A precious example of genuine piety, issuing 
from the one or the other of these sources, is occasion- 
ally to be traced in the horizon, illuminating the sur- 
rounding opake with its refreshing lustre, as though to 
show that such a meteor is possible; while the general 
body seem spell bound, for the purpose of verifying our 
Saviour’s declaration, ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ 

It was so in his day, and it will be soto the end of 
time. What was the furniture of the first evangelists, 
and how were they caprisoned for the combat? ‘Pro- 
vide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in your purses, 
nor scrip for your journey; neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves.—Take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak; for it shall be given you in that same hour 
what ve shall speak.’* 

And so it was from the beginning. When God led 
‘forth his people from Egypt, it was entirely a work of 
special providence. In the barren wilderness they mul- 
tiplied as the stars in the firmament for number; their 
clothes waxed not old upon them, nor were their shoes 
worn out by journeying: the heavens rained down food, 
and the flinty rock poured forth water. But chiefly was 
the great principle manifested, that ‘the kingdom of God 
is not of this world,’ when they were on the point of 
entering the land of Canaan, and of measuring their 
strength with that fearful enemy, whose name alone had 
cowed the hearts of their fathers only forty years before, 
from the false representation that they were giants in 
stature,f and defended by towns whose walls reached up 
to the heavens.t The whole passage, as related in the 
book of Joshua, is full of a simplicity and a majesty un- 
rivalled in any other volume, and rarely equalled in the 
bible itself. In the face of this formidable people, who, 
aware of their approach, and in league with every ad- 
joining power, were drawn up in a line of defence, they 
were commanded to march forward to the banks of the 
wide and impetuous Jordan, at that time overflowing its 
sides from the vernal floods of tbe neighbouring moun- 
tains, and to cross the river. The whole army was in- 
stantly in motion; prepared at all hazards to obey the 
call, though they had neither rafts nor pontoons, nor any 
other visible means of coping with the stream. It was 
the voice of Jehovah that gave the word; and in the 
power of Jehovah they put their trust. They were nobly 


* Matt. x. 9. 10. 19, Deut. i. 22. 
? Numb, xiii. 23, 


resolved to do their utmost, and to leave the issue in the 
hands of the God of Israel. It was enough; and thuse 
who act thus are always safe. We have no claim to ex- 
pect the interposition of Providence, if we do not make 
use of every exertion for ourselves: and then may be 
most sure of it, when we have been most unwearied in 
our efforts. 

The army of Israel, and the multitudes of the entire 
nation who were with them, their wives and their little 
ones, being thus oy and full of expectation, were 
suddenly ordered to halt. And to show how little God 
stands in need of human power and human prowess, and 
that the means of carrying forward his kingdom are not 
of this world—the ark by itself is commanded to take 
the lead, sustained on the shoulders of a few unarmed 
Levites alone, while the army and the people are for- ~ 
bidden to approach it within the distance of half a mile. 
In this manner marched forward the procession; the 
unarmed ark protecting the men of war, instead of the 
men of war protecting the unarmed ark. In this man- 
ner was it that the waters of Jordan fled,* like lambs, at 
presence of the divine symbol: and the hostile country 
on the other side its banks was invaded, and fell pros- 
trate before its mighty and irresistible influence. 

What a consolation does this subject offer to every 
missionary undertaking of the present day, founded upon 
just principles, and sitsply actuated by a humble but 
zealous endeavour to extend the boundaries of that king- 
dom which is not of this world. How fully doth it open 
to us the only path in which we are to tread, and the only 
armor we are to display. All human means must be re- 
sorted to that lie within our reach, suggested by prudence 
and sanctified by prayer. Yet, even these are to be but 
auxiliaries, and kept in the back ground, while as to the 
world, its wealth and its talents are but little needed; 
and its pomp and its dominion are the worst allies we 
ean engage on our behalf. Without the ark of the Lord 
—the Lord of all the earth{—no enterprise can be suc- 
cessful: but let this go before us, and success is certain, 
whatever difficulties may obstruct our way: ‘When thou 
passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow thee.’"t—‘Who 
shalt become a plain."§—‘Not by might, nor by power 
but by my Spirit saith the Lord of hosts.’% | 

This high tone of feeling, this truly evangelical spirit 
has, happily for us, and for the entire globe, at length 
been seized, and is acting upon; and the promises of 
God are in every quarter maintaining their veracity.— 
Dr. John Mason Good. . 


*Psalm cxiv. 5. 
§Zach iv. 7. 


tJosh iii. 13, 


tlea. xliii. 2. 
Tibid. 6. 


DEATH OF CHRIST. 

“Few things affect the mind more than the dying 
words of those whom we have known and loved; and if 
the individual be in any way eminent, or his last hours 
remarkable, with what eagerness do we listen to the nar- 
rative of his words and actions at the closing period of 
his life! And who so eminent, who so worthy of affec- 
tion, as the Martyr of Calvary, the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour of the world? Of his expiring moments, we have, 
in the four Evangelists, a most affecting detail. He was 
not quietly breathi:.g out his soul in tie retirement of a 
peaceful death-bed, but in public, and in tortures upon 
the cross. Weare not, therefore, to look for lengthened 
expositions of his doctrines, such as are recorded of 
some of the ancient philosophers; or for a repetition of 
the conversations which he was accustomed to hold with 
his beloved disciples, or the listening multitudes. His 
words were but few; they amounted to but seven brief 
exclamations from the time he was transfixed to the 
cross to the time he bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost. Yet what volumes do these few short ejacula- 
tions speak! The first was a prayer for his enemies, ‘Fa- 
ther, forgive them” the second was a promise to an hum- 
ble penitent, ‘This day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise:’? the third was an effusion of that tenderness and 
sympathy which beamed in all he said and did, ‘Woman 
behold thy son; son, behold thy mother: the fourth was 
an expression of the deepest mental anguish, ‘My God 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me!’ the fifth, of intense 
bodily suffering, ‘I thirst:’ the sixth, a triumphant ex- 
clamation of victory and conscious pleasure, even in the 
midst of extreme weakness, ‘It is finished: the seventh 
and last, was the calm committal to God of his soul, 
about to quit a body worn down by afflictions and lan- 
guishing on the cross, in sure and certain hope of that 
heavenly state which was so soon to burst upon it in un- 
clouded glory—-Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ 
_ “How strikingly does the whole scene of his crucifix. 
ion prove him to have been infinitely more than a mere 
man! Had he been an impostor, is it likely that he would 
have sustained his assumed character to the last, in the 


midst of such acute and protracted agonies, and with ey- 
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ery inducement to retrace his steps? Would he have 
died praying for his enemies, or have been permitted by 
Divine Providence to exhibit those marks of supernatu- 
ral character, which led even a Roman soldier to ex- 
claim, ‘Truly, this was the Son of God? Men are wont 
to be sincere in the agonies of a cruel and lingering 
death; yet the Saviour expired without wavering from 
his testimony, and with his last dying breath confirming 
that great fundamental truth, that ‘God was his Father;’ 
thus ‘making himself equal with God.’ And if any thing 
were necessary to add to the evidence which this scene 
affords of his divinity, it would be incidentally supplied 
by the dying words of St. Stephen, already alluded to; 
for the last solemn deposit which our Lord placed in the 
hands of his heavenly Father, and which could be right- 
ly committed to none but his Creator, St. Stephen, a very 
short time after, implored the Saviour himself to re- 
ceive; thus affording the testimony of that holy martyr, 
that the Redeemer, in whose cause he was expiring, was 
in truth ‘God over all, blessed for evermore.’ "— Family 
Sermons. 


MORAL INABILITY. 

The very term moral inability is inherently absurd. 
There is not, there never can be any such thing, as a mo- 
rality without power. Literal and actual want of ability, 
would destroy accountability, and render it impossible to fix 
a charge of criminality or conviction of guilt on the sin- 
ner’s conscience. It is as self-evident as any proposi- 
tion in morals can possibly be, that a creature can only 
be accountable for the use or abuse of the powers he 
has, and not for those he has not. Who even thinks of 
criminating any thing, or person destitute of moral pow- 
er? To couple therefore Morar and together, 
and to make this compound term the foundation of a sys- 
tem of theology, is neither more nor less than to raise a 
superstructure upon an abstract impossibility—a nonen- 
tity—a contradiction—the incongruous figment of a me- 
taphysical brain. There is no moral blame without mo- 
ral power. But man is to blame for not doing the will 
of God. Therefore man has the power.—New Baptist 
Miscellany. 
CHARACTER OF THE REY. JOSEPH WOLFF, MISSIONARY TO 

THE JEWS. 

‘‘He is so extraordinary a creature, there is no calcu- 
lating a priori concerning his motions. He appears to me 
to be acomet withouta perihelion, and capable of set- 
ting a whole system on fire. When I should have ad- 
dressed him at Syria, I heard of him at Malta, and, when 
I supposed he was gone to England, he was riding like a 
ruling angel in the whirlwinds of Antioch, or standing 
unappalled among the crumbling towers of Aleppo. A 
man who at Rome calls the pope ‘the dust of the earth,’ 
and tells the Jews at Jerusalem that the Gemara is a lie;’ 
who passes his days in disputation, and his nights in dig- 
ging the Talmud; to whom a floor of brick is a feather 
bed, and a box a boltster; who makes or finds friends a- 
like in the persecutor of his former or present faith; 
who can conciliate a pacha, or confute a patriarch; who 
travels without a guide; speaks without an interpreter, 
can live without food and pay without money; forgiving 
all the insults he meets with, and forgetting all the flat- 
tery he receives; who knows little of worldly conduct, 
and yet accommodates himself to all men, without giving 
offence to any; such a man (and such and more is Wolff) 
must excite no ordinary degree of attention in a country 
and among people whose monotony of matters and habits 
has remained undisturbed for centuries. 

‘Asa pioneer, | deem him matchless. ‘Aut inreniet 
viam, aut faciet;’ but if order is to be established, or ar- 
rangements made, trouble not Wolff. He knows of no 
church but his heart, no calling but that of zeal, no dis- 
pensation but that of preaching. He is devoid of enmity 
towards man and full of the love of God. By such an 
instrument, whom no school hath taught, whom no col- 
lege could hold, is the way of the Judean wilderness 
preparing; thus is providence showing the nothingness of 
the wisdom of the wise, and bringing to nought the un- 
derstanding of the prudent; thus are his brethren pro- 
voked to emulation and stirred up to inquiry. They all 
perceive, as every one must, that whatever he is, he is in 
earnest; they acknowledge him to be a sincere believer in 
Jesus of Nazareth, and thatisa great point. with them; 
for, as you know, the mass of the ignorant and unconverted 
deny the possibility of real conversion from Judaism.” 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The Colosseum. 

The name of this building is sometimes spelt Colos- 
seum, or Coloseum, and sometimes Coliseum; but the 
former is now adopted as the correct mode; and Roman 
antiquaries tell us that it is derived from the immense 
size of the edifice, not from the colossal statue of Nero, 
which was placed in it by Hadrian, and dedicated to the 
sun, Several proofs may be adduced in favour of the 


former hypothesis; for there is no evidence that the sta- 
tue of Nero, referred to, ever stood in the Colosseum; 
and the great antiquarian Maffei produces a passage 
where the theatre at Capua is called Colossus; and 
there the epithet must certainly have been given from 
the size of the building. 

To me the pyramids of Egypt, vast and gigantic as 
they are, seem less glorious than the Colosseum. Some 
idea of its extent and magnificence may be derived 
if we compare the present appearance of the build- 
ing with what it must have been formerly, it will be 
seen that nearly two-thirds of the stone that composed 
itare actually gone. It is said to have suffered by 
earthquakes, and for a long time served as a vast stone- 
quarry out of which modern Rome was ornamented. 
The Farnese palace, that of Venice, and many other 
extensive buildings, are known to have been built from 
its materials. Even the iron which united one stone to 
another has been pillaged, as may be seen from the 
holes made for that purpose. The custom of uniting 
stone-work with cramps of iron and brass is very an- 
cient. We read in the Greek historian Thucydides, 
that the Pirzus was constructed in this manner; and in 
the walls of the Propylza and Parthenon the same has 
been observed. One writer infotms us that Papal bar- 
barism and avarice even went so far as to sell the stone 
of this and other ancient ruins for the purpose of making 
lime; a custom which he describes as common; so that 
the remains of ancient art and industry furnished both 
stone and cement for modern edifices. The numerous 
palaces which were built at that time for the Roman 
nobles, and generally for the nephews and relations of 
the popes, must bear the infamy of this spoliation. But 
in spite of all this, the Culosseum is still perhaps the 
most wonderful monument remaining of Roman mag- 
nificence. It seems scarcely to be the ruin of one 
building only; and its majestic fragments are even mag- 
nified by the desolation and solitude which now prevail 
around it. 

The paltry consideration of a few pieces of metal was 
not the only cause which urged the Romans to destroy 
their noblest ornament. Im the fury of the civil con- 
tentions which agitated Rome in the middle ages, the 
leaders of the different factions found in the massy 
structures of their predecessors a number of strong 
fortresses; and we may suppose that their soldiers had 
not much reverence for a building, except so far as it 
afforded them protection. 

The pillage is however for the present stopped, and 
more particularly by the cross being erected inthe mid- 
dle of the arena, which holds out for every kiss an in- 
dulgence of two hundred days. It is, in fact, conse- 
crated to Christian worship, ‘Shaving been purified” 
(as the inscription states) ‘‘from the pagan superstitions 
by the blood of martyrs who suffered here.” The pre- 
sent Pope has erected an enormous buttress of brick 
at the south-east side; by which means the greater part 
of the outer wall has heen preserved from falling. He 
has also employed workmen to repair the interior, at 
least part of it, with a view to show the ancient arrange- 

ent of the seats. 

The entrances were by eighty arches in the outer 
wall, which opened into the first portico, From thence 
the people might pass by as many arches into the se- 
cond, where they found at intervals staircases leading to 
the seats. Besides these staircases there are twenty 
other ascents to the upper seats immediately from the 
outer wall, where there are traces of a staircase at ey- 
ery fourth arch. So that the vast crowds which fre- 
quented this theatre could come and retire with little 
confusion. 

The arches are all numbered; and four have been 
somewhat different from the others. One seems to 
have been a private entrance from the palace of Titus 
to the Eaquiline Hill. Nota single step is now remain- 
ing of all the seats of stone, which rose in regular suc- 
cession from the arena. In all theatres the spectators 
sat upon the bare stone, except the senators, who were 
allowed by Caligula to have cushions. The seats only 
went as high as the third story, above which was a 
fourth, where the lower orders of people stood. It is 
evident from the remnants of staircases that many per- 
sons were accommodated there. 

Nothing can be more picturesque and sublimely 
beautiful than this ancient remain by moon-light, while 
recess, pillar, arch and wall are bathed in cold silvery 
tints, exactly suited to the condition of the edifice, and 
the recollection which it affords. The visitant stands 
in the centre, and a peaceful shadow is cast from the 
solitary cross, while all is silent around; and it needs 
but little romance to transport the mind back through 
the vista of a thousand yea when on this spot con- 


gregated the flower of Roman chivalry, and the mur- 
mur of gathering thousands arose to heaven,—the mur- 
mur of.exultation to see some saint of the most hi 
God writhe beneath the fang of a ferocious and rabid 
animal, and seal the truth with his blood; or to witness 
thousands unite in real contest, and smeared with each 
other’s gore, bite the dust. But the martyr’s prayer 
ascended also; the vial of retributive justice was pour- 
ed out: and where now is the mistress of the world, 
with her flashing eagles and victorious pride?) The 
beautifully symmetrical arch of Constantine stands 
near, on the once Tiumphal Way; but it now only re- 
turns afeeble echo to the solitary traveller, who ex- 
claims, “The day of triumph is passed!” while the 
whole scene is closed by the distant summit of the 
Apennines, as they rise through the tracery of foilage 
and broken arches, and by the blue Italian sky in rich 
and beautiful clearness. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN. 


“The university of Leyden long took the lead in the 
west of Europe, as a superior place of instruction in se- 
veral departments of hberal education. The circum- 
stances connected with its foundation have much of thé 
character of romance. During the war carried on by thé 
Hollanders against the despotic government of Spain, in 
defence of their religion and liberties, this city embraced 
the cause of freedom, and was consequently besieged by 
its former masters. For a long period it held-out with 
heroic pertinacity. The women lined the ramparts, and 
performed all the duties of soldiers, animated by one 
whose name was Kennava, a woman of undaunted spirit: 
she was present, with her companions, at all the sallies 
made onthe enemy. Atlength, however, famine thireat- 
ened to effect what the sword of the enemy had vain) 
endeavoured to accomplish. On failure of their bread, 
the garrison lived on herbs and roots, and the bodies of 
their horses and other animals; when these could ii6 
longer be procured, they had recourse to a kind of food 
prepared from the hides of the slaughtered eattle. At 
length, when even this miserable resource was nearly 
exhausted, a dawning hope of relief appeared. A com- 
munication was received, through the medium of carrier 
pigeons, that the Dutch government, despairing of their 
relief by any less desperate means, had determined to 
break down the dykes and overflow the country, so as to 
force. the besieging army to retire, and then to send a 
squadron of provision-ships across the inundation, to 
supply them in their extremity. The dykes were accord- 
ingly opened; the waters of the ocean rushed in; the 
whole surrounding country was inundated: but, to their 
inexpressible disappointment, the waters rose but a few 
feet, so as to inconvenience but not dislodge ther bdesieg- 
ers. All hope was now at an end: the famished inhabi- 
tants could see from their walls the ships destined for 
their succour, but they also saw that their approach was 
impossible, and the blockade was carried on more vigor- 
ously than ever. For three weeks they still held out; at 
length, overcome with despair, they rushed in crowds to 
the governor, calling on him no longer to persevere ina 
useless defence, but to surrender, and free them at least 
from the horrors of starvation. _ The governor positively 
refused. ‘I have sworn,” said he, “‘to defend the town 
against the Spaniards with my life. I will keep my oath. 
Food I have none; I cannot give it to you: but, if my 
death be of any use, take my life. I shall die contented, 
if the sacrifice of it shall aid in protracting your defence.” 
The crowd looked on each other in silent wonder, and 
one. by one retired, submitting in tranquil despondency 
to the agonies of hunger, rather than swerve from the 
noble example set them by the governor. The equinox 
now arrived, a season when every Dutchman who re- 
sides in the vicinity of the dykes trembles for the secu- 
rity of his person and property. The storms raged with 
peculiar violence; the dykes that had resisted the usual 
pressure of the sea gave way at once; the whole accumu- 
lated waters of the ocean flowed in without’ dbstruction, 
overwhelming the banks, the batteries, and the forts of 
the Spaniards, and swallowing up all who were not for- 
tunate enough to save themselves: by a timely flight. In 


| the meantime the little fleet sailed triumphantly over the 


surface of that element which was dealing destruction 
on the enemy. It entered the town without opposition; 
the wants of the garrison were relieved, and the besieg- 
ing army relinquished the blockade as hopeléss. Had 
two days more elapsed before this providential interfe- 
rence, the scanty supply of their miserable provisions 
would have totally failed, and the whole of the garrison 
must have perished. The prince of Orange, as arew 

for their unparalleled defence, gave them a choice be- 
tween an immunity of taxes for a'stated period, or the 
founding of a university in their city. 'To their immor- 
tal honour they chose the latter, 
established.” 


the university was 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


POETRY. 


THE EXILE’S DINGE. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


‘*] attended a funeral where there were a number of 
the German settlers present. After I had performed 
such service as is usual on similar occasions, a most 
venerable looking old man came forward and asked me 


_ if I were willing that he should perform some of their 


peculiar rites. He opened a very ancient version of 
Luther’s Hymns, and they all began to sing in German 
so loud that the woods echoed the strain. There was 
something affecting in the singing of these ancient peo- 
ple, carrying one of their brethren to his last home, 
and using the languge and rites which they hed brought 
with them over the sea from their Vaterland,—a word 
which often occurred in his hymn. It was a long, slow, 
and mournful air, which they sung as they bore the 
body along. The words ‘mein Golt,’—‘mein bruder,’— 
‘yaterland’ died away in distant echoes among the 
woods. I shall long remember that funeral hymn.”— 
Flint’s recollections of the Valley of the Mississipp. 


There went a dirge through the forest’s gloom: 
—An exile was borne to a lonely tomb. 


“Brother!” (so the chant was sung 
In the slumberer’s native tongue, ) 
‘*Friend and brother! not for thee 
Shall the sound of weeping be: 
Long the exile’s wo hath lain 
On thy life a withering chain; 
Music from thine own blue streams 
Wander’d through thy fever dreams; 
Voices from thy country’s vines 
Met thee ’midst the alien pines, 
And thy true heart died away, 
And thy spirit would not stay.” 
So swell’d the chant; and the deep wind’s moan 
Seem’d through thé*cédars to murmur— “gone!” 


‘Brother! by the rolling Rhine 
‘Stands the home that once was thine; 
Brother! now thy dwelling lies 
Where the Indian’s arrow flies! 
He that bless’d thine infant head 
Fills a distant greensward bed; 
She that heard thy lisping prayer 
Slumbers low beside him there; 
They that earliest with thee play’d, 
Rest beneath their own oak shade, 
_ Far, far hence!—yet sea nor shore 
Haply brother! part you more: 
God hath called thee to that bands 
In the immortal Father-land!”’ 


“The Father-land!”’—with that sweet word 
A burst of tears ’midst the strain was heard. 


‘Brother! were we there with thee, 
Rich would many a meeting be! 
Many a broken garland bound, 
Many a mourn’d one lost and found! 
But our task is still to bear, 

Still to breathe in changeful air; 
Lov’d and bright things to resign, 
As even now this dust of thine; 

Yet to hope!—to hope in heaven, 
Though flowers fall and trees be riven; 
Yet to pray, and waitthe hand 
Beckoning to the Father-land,” 


And the requiem died in the forest’s gloom,— 
They had reached the exile’s lonely tomb. 


HIMN FOR TRINITY SUNDAY. 


Earth beneath our footsteps spread, 
Heaven, that bends above our head, 
Sun, that fills the world with light, 
Moon, that rules the awful night, 


Day, in life and glory dress’d, 

Night, for slumber and for rest, 

Thine they are,—from Thee they came; 
Let them praise thy glorious name! 


Beasts of pasture, beasts of prey, 
Birds that wing their liquid way, 
Dwellers in the ocean dun, 
Insects sparkling to the sun, 
Forests dark and meadows bright, 
Flowers that drink the living light, 
Thine they are,—from Thee they came; 
Let them praise thy glorious name! 


Man, thy last and noblest child, 
Form’d immortal, undefil’d, 
Lord of all beneath the sky, 
Heir of immortality; 
When he fell, by thee restor’d 
Purchas'd by thy Son, our Lord; 
Thine is man,—from Thee he came; 
Let him praise thy glorious name! 
Christian Remembrancer. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE SUBLIMITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


the gospel with full assurance of faith? I glory 
in such bigotry: I would not part with it for a 
thousand worlds: I congratulate the man who is 
possessed of it; for amidst all the vicissitudes 
and calamities of the present state, that man en- 


prive him. 

There is not a book on earth so favourable to 
all the kind, and all the sublime affections, or so 
unfriendly to hatred and persecution, to tyran- 
ny, injustice, and every sort of malevolence, as 
the Gospel.—It breathes nothing throughout but 
|mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the 
jmind any great and good affection, as piety, or 


| the art. The Psalms are remarkable beyond all 
; other writings, for their power of inspiring de- 
vout emotions. But itis not in this respect on- 
ly thatthey are sublime. Of the divine nature, 
they contain the most magnificent descriptions 
that the soul of man can comprehend. The 
hundred and fourth Psalm, in particular, displays 
the power and goodness of providence, in cre- 
ating and preserving the world, and the various 
tribes of animals in it, with such majestic bre 
vity and beauty, as it is vain to be looked for in 
any human composition. 

Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are 
level to human capacity appear to be agreeable 
to the purest truth and soundest morality. All 
the genius and learning of the Heathen world, 
all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Aristotle, had never been able to produce such 
a system of moral duty, and so rational an ac- 
count of providence and of man, as is to be found 
in the New Testament.— Beattie. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We are sorry that the obituary by W. came to hand 


too late for this number. It is reserved for insertion in 
the next. 


It may be well to inform our readers that the obituary 
alluded to, is that of Mrs. Margaret Wallace, who died 
| in Georgetown, D. C. Feb. 27th, 1831; aged 72 years. 

We have just received from Mr. F. L. B. Shaver, an 
account of the formation of a Methodist Protestant 


Church in Abingdon, Va. For the want of room it is 
laid over to the next number. 


Js it bigotry to believe in the sublime truths of 


joys an inexhaustible fund of consolation, of 
‘which it is not in the power of fortune to de- 


patriotism. Thisis one of the noblest effects of 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


~ We take pleasure in stating that about 200 new sub- 
scribers names have been received during the past seven 
weeks. 

All remittances carefully sent by mail, and address 
ed to the publisher, are considered at his risk. | 

The publisher takes the liberty of recording the fact 
that ten dollars have been received by him from a lady 
in county, to aid in the support of the family of a 
travelling preacher in another county and circuit. Such 
a deed is worthy of all praise, and we hope the example 
will be imitated by others according as God has given 
ability. If most agreeable to such donors let them, as 
in the present case, state the particular family to which 
they wish the funds appropriated, and their wishes shall 
be promptly executed: 

Some complaints have reached us, from persons to 
whom the paper had been regularly forwarded, that they 
have not received it, this must have originated from the 
circumstance of their not having called at their respective 
post offices. Their delay obliged the post masters to re- 
turn their numbers, and of course the paper was sus 
pended. They will please inform us of their residence, 
post office, county, and state. 

In ordering books we entreat brethren to state the 
place to which they wish them forwarded, and the ear 
liest and safest routes. We have letters instructing us to 
send books without these very necessary directions. If 
our friends would state any commission house in any 
town, having regularly transporting conveyances to their 
residence, much trouble and time would be saved. 


Remittances and payments received by the Publisher 
since the issue of the last number, from the following 
persons, viz: Mr. Nelson Forrest, Md. Rev. Dr. Wm. B. 
Elgin 1, Tenn.; Mr. Peter M. Pearce $5, for himself and 
Rev. J. B. Ferguson, D.C. By the Rev. Dr. John Franch, 
$7 50, as follows, Dr. Richard H. Ramsey, N. C. Joseph 
Dunn, Esq. Tildsey Graham, Esq. Va. By the Rev. Jo 
siah Varden, $10, as follows, Mr. J. J. Hoopman, Rev. 
E. Rockhold, Mr. Joseph Parker, Mr. Walker, Md. By 
R. L. Cook, Esq. $5 as follows, Mr. James Phillips, Mr. 
Allen Parkes, N.C. By the Hon. Charles Kennon, $15 
as follows, Rev. Robert P. Ward, H. Lucker, Esq. Mr. 
Wn. Hightower, George Bullen, Esq. Cap. John Webb, 
Rey. Jackson Wilburn, Cap. J. Bliss, Georgia, Thomas 
Bradford, Esq. Tenn. Rey. C. H. Hines, $15 books, Mr. 
John A. Russell, Camden, S. C. $5 books, Mrs. Corde- 
lia Downey, Mr. Charles Jones, Md. 

Mr. Gideon Davis, D. C. 832 50 as follows, from Mr. 
Leonard Mackall, Henry Addison, Ninian Beall, Samuel 
Moyers, Joel Brown, Joseph Libbey, W. S. Nicholls, J. 
White, Richard Davis, Nathaniel Marden, Geo. W. Hal- 
ler, W. W. Billing. Rev. George Brown $20, as follows, 
Mr. George Frazier $2 50, books $17 50. 


Letters received by the Publisher since last number, 
from the following persons, viz: Rev. Levi R. Reese, N. 
York, Rev. Daniel Bromley 2, Beekmantown, N. York, 
Augustus Webster 3, Esq. Abingdon, Md. Samuel Harri- 
man, Esq. Reisterstown, Md. Messrs. Collins & Co. New 
York, Mr. Gideon Davis, Georgetown, D. C., Joseph 
Ficklin, Esq. Lexington, Ky. Dr. Wm. B. Elgin, Hardi- 
man Co. Tenn., Rev. Joseph Barlow, Wayne co. Pa. Mr, 
Peter M. Pearce, Esq. Washington, D. C. Rey. Dr. John 
French, Norfolk, Va., John B. Roberts, Esq. East river, 
Matthews co. Va., Rev. T. Chadwick, Shrewsburg, N. J. 
David Ourland, Esq. Walkersville, Md., Rev. Josiah 
Varden, Harford, Md., S. Van Rensselaer, Esq. Albany 
New York, J. Lewis, Esq. Harrisonville, Ohio, Wm. F. 
Jones, Esq. Norfolk, Va., Mr. Josiah Bill, Greenville, 
Ohio, R L. Cook, Esq. Hillsborough, N. C., Rev. Dr. J S. 
Reese, Alexandria, D. C., Hon. Charles Kennon, Coving- 
ton, Georgia, S. J. Cox, Esq. Zanesville, Ohio, E. Littell, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Stephen Beach, Esq. West Union, Ohio, 
Sidney Weller, Esq.'Brinkleyville, N. C., Mr. George 
Stephens, Sterrett’s Gap, Pa., Rev. Thomas K. Witsil 5, 
Haverstraw, N. York, Rey. C. H. Hines 6, Franklin, Tenn 
Mr. Elias Bruen 7, Clarkesburgh, Va., W. A. Marston, 
Esq. Great Falls, N. H., James Hamilton, Esq., Knox- 
vills, Ohio, Mr. P. Thornton 8, Camden, S. C., Mr. John 
A. Russell, 9. ditto, A. G. Richardson, Esq. Wellsville, 


Ohio, Col. R. Blount, Hebron, Georgia, C. Williamson, 
Macon, ditto, Rev. George Brown. 


1. Books will be sent to Nashville. 2. Books will be 
sent to New York. 3. Attended to. 4. We are truly 
thankful for his politeness in handing over the prospeo- 
tus, and for the kind information furnished. 5. Papers 
sent as directed. 6. Books will be forwarded as before. 
7. Will send the books by the person you shall direct to 
call on the book agent. 8. Discipline and constitution 


sent. 9. The books will be forwarded as soo 
portunity will afford. 
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